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U. S. Senator Spessard L. Holland 
is shown at the extreme right holding 
an orange on a small but thriving 
Florida citrus tree which is now in 
the Botanic Gardens cnly a short dis- 
tance from the Capitol in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The picture was taken on 
the steps of the Capitol a few days 
ago following presentation of two 
Florida orange trees to Senator Hol- 
land and Senator George Smathers 
by Roy Wood, director of the Winte1 
Haven High School Band The trees 
were made available by Florida Citrus 
Mutual and were carried to Washing- 
ton by Eastern Air Lines so as to be 
in perfect condition Shown, ieft to 
right, are, standing Dwight Towne, 
A. B. Peake, administraitiv aide to 
Senator Smathers; Ausby Owen, Roy 
Weed, Jim Traviss and Senator Hol- 
land The giris, whose hair was b 
ing whipped by the wind are Joan 
Faye Brown, Sharcn Boyle, Kay Glou- 
ser, Jo Ann Krause, and Jo Ann Me- 
Call The three bandsmen and Miss 
Glouser are officers of the Winter Ha- 
ven High School musical aggregation, 
and along with the entire band were 
in Washington to take part in the big 
Cherry Festival 





Yow Get JUMBO 


Results with 


Organic nitrogen in IDEAL Fertilizers provides 
your crops with a continuous food supply. 
This extra feature of IDEAL Fertilizers is 
derived from high-grade organic materials which pos 
are now more plentiful and less expensive, B cide 
giving you added crop insurance at less cost. pro| 


Base your crop care program on IDEAL Fertilizers R 
and equally high-grade FASCO Pesticides and look low 
for jumbo results. Behind both of these famous Ax 
brands stands an organization of trained scientists 
and experienced field men. IDEAL and FASCO 
products are manufactured in modern plants from high 
quality raw materials. If you’re after both crop 
quality and quantity, they’re the brands for you. 


hea 


Fasco’s Safer ‘‘Dustless’’ Parathion Fasco Parathion 15-WP—Advantages 3. Better Suspension in water 


ieee : the ver before. 
FASCO’s Chemists and Field 1. Dustless—Less hazardous to an ever betore 

Research men teamed up during the operator—No more dust- 4. Greater Stability and Storage 
the past year to produce a para- ing up into the face when Life. 

thion formulation with greatly charging the tank. . New Leakproof, Heat Sealed 
reduced hazards and increased . Compatible with a wider range Bags—All this at no greater 
effectiveness. of spray materials. cost to you. 


WILSON & TOOMER FLORIDA 
FERTILIZER COMPANY AGRICULTURAL 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades : SUPPLY co 
GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA : ; 
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Citrus : 
nsect Vag ws 
Contro 


R M Pratt 

Avcrage populations of all major 
citrus pests have been low through 
the winter and early spring months. 


In general control problems are 


not «xpected to be severe during 
May, but as always, there will be 
excep ions, 
Pu: ple 
high 
mont 
Alth 


heavily 


scale activity reached 4 


evel late in April, about a 


later than in recent years. 


gh have been 


enough infested to make the 


some groves 


seali- 
the 


post-bloom application of a 


Scide advisable, in most groves 


probicm is not severe. 

Red the 
lowest for 1951. 
A new hatch is expected to begin 
first 


increase 


Seale populations are 


this season since 


with an accom- 
but 


about May 


panying in activity, 
high population levels are not ex- 
pected to result. 
mite activity has been 
but can be expected to 
increase in May. Six-spotted mite 
infestations are being found in 
only a few groves, however, there 
be some increase before the 
of infestations is reached it 
mid-May or later. 


Purple 
Sirregular 


Rust mite activity was low dur- 
but control measures 

not be neglected because 

is always a possibility of a 
increase during May and 


SPRAY PROGRAM 


Due to the delayed growth this 
spring, some post-bloom sprays will 
likely be applied in May so there 
are several factors to be considered. 
Some trees did not produce the 
normal amount of growth in March 
and on those trees, the main flush 
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‘oynsend, Tampa; J. B. Weeks, 
Avon Park; and T. B. Hallam, Lake 


Allred. 
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is likely to come in late April 
and early May. In such cases, there 
will be a mixture of fairly mature 
growth and very succulent growth 
as well as small fruit. Where suc- 
culent growth is present, sprays 
containing such materials as _ oil, 
DN compounds, parathion, and lime- 
sulfur should not be used because 
all of these materials are likely to 
cause injury on very succulent fol- 
iage during the comparatively hot 
weather we usually have in May. 
Sprays applied on succulent foliage 
in May are more likely to cause 
injury than the same materials ap- 
plied in March or April when the 
weather is cooler. Wettable sulfur, 
sulfur dust, ovex (Ovotran), and 
the aramite materials appear to be 
quite safe on succulent foliage dur- 
ing this period, 

Oil sprays should not be used on 
oranges, tangerines, and Temples 
in May because the average size of 
fruit is likely to be between % and 
1% inches in diameter. During that 
of growth, oil is likely to 
cause a blotch on the fruit. On 
grapefruit, oil is not so likely to 
cause a mark as it is on oranges, 
but late April and May sprays have 
at times marked grapefruit to a 
slight degree. However, if it is cer- 
tain that the fruit is to be sent to 
the canning plant, the oil blotch 
will not be a factor because it is 
a superficial injury. 

Rust mites should be controlled 
to prevent early rust mite injury 
as well as to reduce infestations 
to low levels so it will not be 
necessary to control them at the 
time scalicides are being applied. 

Seale Control: Scale control in 
May should be considered an emer- 
gency measure for several reasons. 
Sealicide applications made in May 
have not, as a rule, controlled scale 
for a year, especially where there 
was a medium to heavy infesta- 
tion at the time of treatment. As 
mentioned above, an oil spray is 
likely to cause oil blotch. If treat- 
ment is necessary, 1-2/3 pounds of 
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R. B. JOHNSON* 
Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred 


W. L. Thompson 
parathion per 100 gallons is _ ree- 
ommended. If it is not practical to 
use parathion, then the other alter- 
native is to use oil at a concentra- 
tion of 1.3 percent. A combination 
of 3 quarts of oil emulsion plus 1 
pound of parathion per 100 gallons 
is effective but even that small 
amount of oil is likely to cause oil 
blotch, 

Mealybugs: Where mealybugs are 
parathion at 1-2/3 
Make the 
mealybugs 


a problem, use 
pounds per 100 gallons. 
application before the 
are massed between the clusters of 
fruit. A very thorough applicaticn 
is necessary for 
trol of mealybugs. 

Purple Mites: It may be necessary 
to treat a few for 
mites. Ovex or aramite can be used. 


satisfactory con- 


groves purple 
On non-bearing trees, an oil emul- 
sion can be used if the trees are 
not wilted. 

Six-spotted Mites: The same 
terials used for purple mite control 
are effective against 
mites. Lime-sulfur, two gallons 
100 gallons can also be used if the 
growth has matured. The secret of 
six-spotted mite control is a 
thorough coverage, on the 
surfaces of the leaves. 

Rust Mites: In groves where the 
growth has matured, a combination 
of gallon of lime-sulfar 
5 pounds of wettable sulfur per 
100 gallons is very effective. Where 
there is succulent growth, 
wettable sulfur or dusting 
can be used. Pay special attention 
to coverage on the tops of trees 
because there is where the minimum 
amount of salfur is deposited and it 
is also the most exposed area of 
the tree. Rust mites are usually 
found on the tops of trees when 
none or comparatively few 
found on foliage and fruit on 
lower portions of the trees. 

For more detailed information 
refer to the 1954 “Better Fruit 
Program” or consult the Citrus FEx- 
periment Station at Lake Alfred or 
Fort Pierce. 
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Research Results In Progress 


Address by 
Ezra Taft Benson 
of the 25th 
the Founding 
dustry, Statler 
April 13, 19654. 


The story of frozen foods could 
not have happened anywhere but 
in America. The same spirit and 
ingenuity which conquered a_ wil- 
derness in our pioneer days have 
pushed back the frontiers of scien- 
tific research, creating a new and 
thriving frozen food industry. 

In the short space of 25 years, 
this rapid-expanding enterprise has 
grown from a single plant to a 
booming industry which includes 
1,400 processors and 235,000 retail 
outlets doing $1.2 billion worth of 
business in 1953. 

What began as an idea in one 
man’s mind is today a nation-wide 
operation which has created thou- 
sands of new jobs and is a part of 
the daily living of more than three- 
fourths of our 162 million people. 

This did not just happen. It re- 
quired vision. It took plenty of 
hard work, risk capital and research. 
Perhaps more than anything else, 
it demanded confidence in our fu- 
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Agriculture 
in honor 
Celebration of 
Frozen Food In- 
Washington, D.C., 


ture—a genuine belief in what has 
been called the “Great American 
Dream.” 

I wonder if even Clarence Birds- 
eye, the father of frozen foods, 
could have foreseen the develop- 
ment of this great industry as it 
exists today— 

150,000 new jobs which 
from a single idea— 
The creation of 
and the 


sprang 


new industries 
expansion of others to 
process, package, transport, store, 
display and merchandise the more 
than 4 billion pounds of frozen 
foods which will move _ into 
sumption during 1954— 

The elimination of waste and the 
saving of the millions of woman- 
hours in the kitchens of America 
which these nutritious, ready-to-cook 
foods have made possible. 

By far the most’ spectacular 
achievements of this new industry 
have in the field of agricul- 
ture. Quick-frozen citrus juices have 


con- 


been 
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revolutionized the marketing of or. 
anges, New varieties of peas and 
other vegetables especially adapted 
to the quick-freezing process have 
been developed. The broiler indust- 
ry has mushroomed, with more than 
300 million pounds of quick-frozen 
poultry now sold each year. Foods 
which were considered rare deli- 
cacies only a few years ago are 
almost commonplace today. 
Perhaps our outstanding achieve 
ment came in 1944 when the basic 
for commercial produc‘ion 
of frozen concentrated orange jvice 
was developed at Winter Haven, 
Florida, as a result of coopera ive 
research by the Department of Aari- 
culture and the Florida Citrus Com.- 
mission. Industrial engineers  de- 
signed suitable processing eq)tip- 
ment and a great industry was bern. 


process 


During the 1946 season, a qvar- 
ter of a million gallons of frozen 
concentrated orange juice were 
processed. The 1953-54 pack is es- 
timated at 61 million gallons. 

Today more than one-fourth of 
the families in our Nation use or. 
ange juice concentrates—a product 
unknown just a decade ago. ‘ihe 
same processes which brought about 

(Continued on page 14) 





There Is A Difference! 


The RIGHT fertilizers for Florida soils, climate and crop con- 
ditions could be the difference between profit and loss in 
your market returns. 
Florida Favorite Fertilizer 
soils — for peak crop productions. 
it Florida’s favorite fertilizer for 26 years. 

You too, will get bigger crop production at less cost with 
Do it now! 


is made in Florida for Florida 


This difference has made 


COMMERCIAL MIXED FERTILIZERS AND UNPRO- 
CESSED FERTILIZER MATERIALS FOR FIELD 
CROPS, PASTURE GRASSES AND CITRUS. 
Fast truck delivery to point of consumption. 


P. O. Box 912 — Phone MUtual 2-1291 
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Facts About Florida Citrus 


FOREWORD 

This citrus publication is the sixth 
Annual Citrus Statistical Summary 
relexssed by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service and is made possible 
throwgh the cooperation of the Flor- 
ida Department of Agriculture and 
the Florida Citrus Commission, The 
Office of the Agricultural Statisti- 
cian, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Orlando, cooperating with the State 
Department of Agriculture 
Growers Administrative Committee 
collected and/or assembled the data. 
The Florida Citrus Commission fur- 
nished funds for materials and did 


and 


the actual miltilithing. 

The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, through its office in Orlando, 
would like to take this occasion to 
express its appreciation of this co- 
spirit those 
connected with the Citrus Industary 
and to acknowledge the statistical 
and financial aid of the Citrus Com- 
mission, the and Vegetable 
Inspection Division, Florida Depart- 
Growers 


operative shown by 


Citrus 
ment of Agriculture, the 
Administrative Committee, the can- 
nery data furnished by the Florida 
Canners Association and the consid- 
erable volume of basic data given by 
the citrus growers, packers and proc- 
essors. 


CITRUS SUMMARY 
HISTORY* 

The exact date of the introduction 
of citrus trees into Florida is not 
known, but from a statement made 
by Petro Medendez, dated April 2, 
1579, it appears that citrus fruits 
were growing in abundance around 


St. Augustine at that time. Early 
settlers in Florida some two cen- 
turies later found wild citrus trees 
scattered over the State. 

The citrus tree is a native of the 
Orient, It was carried ever westward 
and was brought to the Americas by 
Columbus. When he landed on No- 
vember 22, 1493, he brought citrus 
seeds that were planted on the 
island of Haiti. The first seeds 
planted on the mainland of the 
Americas were brought by the expe- 
dition of Juan de Grijalva when he 
landed in Central America between 
July 12 and July 20, 1518. 

The oldest cultivated grove planted 
in, Florida (Hume, 1926, p. 95) is 
thought to be the Don Phillipe grove 
in Pinellas County, planted some 
time between 1809 and 1820. 
PRODUCTION 

Citrus production in Florida had 
reached the all-time high of 6 mil- 
lion boxes when the Great Freeze 
of 1894-95 almost totally wiped out 
the citrus industry. It took fourteen 
years to reach this level of produc- 
tion again. 

By 1921-22 Florida’s bearing cit- 
rus acreage had passed the 107,000 
mark which was one-third of the 
total United States acreage, on 
which was produced 44.3 per cent 
of this country’s total production. 

When Florida surpassed all other 


Kind of tree 


White Grapefruit 
Fink Grapefruit 
Oranges 
Tangerines, Lemons 
and Limes 190 
NOTE: Net contents of 


oranges, 65 to 68 pounds for grapefruit. 


box varies. For 
Florida and other States use a larger box 


states in citrus acreage in 1932-33 
with 265,400 acres, it accounted for 
46 per cent of the United States 
total acreage. By 1952-53 Florida’s 
468,700 acres of producing groves 
were producing 62.8 per cent of the 
citrus produced in the United States 
on 59 per cent of the total United 
States acreage. This was 109,920,000 
boxes for Florida out of United 
States total of 174,930,000 boxes. 
During this period of Florida’s cit- 
rus history other areas also _ in- 
creased in production. In 1919-20 
California accounted for 60.3 per 
cent of the total United States pro- 
duction, but by 19&2-53 had dropped 
to 34.1 per cent of the _ total 
United States production with 59,- 
660,000 boxes. California’s largest 
crop was produced in 1944-45 with 
76,880,000 boxes produced. Texas 
had a phenomenal expansion of cit- 
rus acreage between 1920-21, when 
only 600 acres were planted, to 
1948-49 with its 122,500 acres. Most 
of this acreage was grapefruit. Then 
came the freezes of 1949-50 and 
1950-51. The Texas bearing citrus 
acreages for 1952-53 as shown at 
20,800 acres of oranges and 20,900 
acres for grapefruit (and 425 acres 
for tangerines, lemons and limes) 
are based on a derived figure using 
65 trees per acre and trees of 5 
(Continued on page 19) 


TOTAL 


677,060 
1,165,219 
1,807, "608 


growing trees of age 
3 4 ° 
669,604 
687,587 
1,351,656 
27,623 29,586 


California and Arizona, 77 pounds for 


with oranges 90 pounds and grapefruit 80 pounds. 
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Consumer Purchases Of Fruits 
And Juices In February 1954 


SUMMARY 

Continued sharp increases in con- 
sumers’ purchases of frozen concen- 
trated February 
1954 resulted in record purchases 
of about 5,500,000 gallons during 
the month. This was approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 gallons more’ than 
was any month dur- 
a third more than 
December. Record 
with the 
prices yet reported, averag- 
ing 14.6 cents per 6-ounce can dur- 
ing the month. 

Purchases of all the fresh citrus 
fruit except tangerines were larger 
than a About 8 per 
cent cert 


orange juice in 


purchased in 
1953, 


bought in 


ing and 
was 
purchases were associated 


lowest 


year earlier. 


more oranges, 14 per 
more lemons, and 30 per cent more 
fresh were 


than in February last year. 


grapefruit purchased 


Purchases of canned _single- 
strength juice by householders were 
equal to those of February 


Purchases of tomato 


aimost 
1953. 
orange-grapefruit blended juice, and 
smaller. Pur- 

canned _ single- 
juice and grape- 
were at their 
this 
Prices consumers paid for these two 


juice, 


pineapple juice were 
both 
orange 


chases of 
strengt!| 
fruit 
highest 


juice, however, 


level so far season, 
citrus juices in February were slight- 
ly lower than in recent months. 
Prices consumers paid for Florida 
and California- Arizona oranges 
from Feb- 


averaging 2 


were almost unchang‘ed 


ruary a year ago 


cents and 35 cents a dozen, re- 


spectively. Grapefruit prices, how- 


ever, were down 11 cents to an 


average of only 7 cents a dozen— 
reported 
almost 


tangerines at 37 


the lowest average price 


Lemon prices 
but 


dozen 


so far. were 
unchanged 
cents a were up 9 cents. 
Consumers’ purchases of fresh or- 
anges, frozen concentrated orange 
juice, canned single-strength orange 
juice were equivalent to nearly 9,- 
200,000 of fruit, This was 
one-sixth more than in February of 
The sharp increase in 
of fresh grapefruit, to- 
moderate 
canned’ grapefruit 
juice, resulted in a total purchase 
eoual to almost 3,700,000 boxes of 
fruit—a fifth than in Febru- 
ary last year. 
Householders 


boxes 
last year. 
purchases 
increase in 


gether with a 


purchases of 
more 


bought about a 


The data in this report rep- 
total 
chases by household consumers 


resent estimated pur- 
only and do not include those 
by restaurants, hotels, hospit- 
als, or other institutional out- 
lets. Data for single months 
(28 
days) only in order to permit 


comparisons 


are for 4-week periods 


between periods 


of equal length. 


fourth 
lemonade this 
and increased 


more frozen concentrated 
February than last, 
their purchases of 
fresh lemons and canned and bot- 
tled lemon juices by more than 10 
per cent. Combined 
fresh-equivalent 
about 14 per cent. 
Purchases’ of 
strength 


purchases, 
basis, were up 
single- 
slightly 
larger than in January, with prices 
averaging 29 cents per 46-ounce 
can. This was 2 cents less than the 
average paid for canned single- 
strength orange juice. At the be- 
ginning of the 1953-54 season, the 
price difference 
can. 


FROZEN JUICES AND ADES 


Householders bought the record 
volume of 5,500,000 gallons of froz- 
en concentrated orange juice dur- 
February 1954. This exceeded 
the previous record set in January 
by almost three-fourths of a million 
gallons and exceeded any month in 
1953 by about 1,000,000 gallons. 
Purchases were one-third larger than 
in December and almost a_ sixth 
larger than in January. 

The record purchases in February 
associated with record low 
Consumers paid an average 
cents can for 


canned 


Orangeade were 


was 5 cents per 


ing 


were 
prices. 
of 14.6 


per 6-ounce 


frozen juice in February compared 


with 17.7 cents in December and 
16.5 cents per can in January. 
Growth in the purchases of frozen 
orange juice by householders since 
its introduction has come from two 
sources: (1) more families buying 
and (2) larger purchases by individ- 
ual families that continue to use 
the product. About 32 per cent of 
all families bought frozen orange 
juice in February, and purchases 
averaged 8 of the 6-ounce cans per 


buying family during the month. 

Apparently some further increag 
may occur in the number of ‘fam. 
ilies buying frozen orange juice this 
season and in the average volume of 
purchases irrespective of any in. 
crease induced by lower price: of 
this juice. The effect of these fae. 
tors is evident from a compariso of 
purchases in May 1952 and Febru. 
ary 1954. Purchases totaled a out 
3,800,000 gallons in May 1952 wher 
prices averaged 1.8 cents per 6- 
ounce can and 26 per cent of the 
families purchased frozen  orenge 
juice. In February of this year, 
with prices at almost the sime 
level as in May 1952, purchase 
totaled 5,500,000 gallons with 32 
percent of the families buying the 
juice. Families bought an average 
of about 8 of the 6-ounce cans cach 
compared with 7 cans in the earlier 
period. 

About 115,000 gallons of frozen 
concentrate for lemonade were pur- 
chased by consumers in February. 
Purchases were almost equal te 
those in January but were about 4 
fourth larger than in February last 
year. Prices consumers paid for 
frozen lemonade averaged 18.9 cents 
per 6-ounce can, the highest average 
reported so far and almost 1.5 cents 
more than in January. In February 
of last year prices paid averaged 
17 cents per 6-ounce can. 

Families that bought frozen lem- 
onade purchased an average of 
about 2 2/3 of the 6-ounce cans 
during the month. A year earlie 
the average was about 2 % 
per buying family. 


cans 


Householders bought the equiva 
lent of approximately 290,000 cases 
(24 No. 2 cans) of canned single 
strength orangeade in February, 
slightly more than in January, and 
about equal to those in December. 
Prices paid for this canned ade 
averaged 29 cents per 46-ounce can, 
about the same as in the preceding 
month but slightly higher than in 
December. Data are not available 
regarding consumer purchases of 
canned oangeade in February of 
last year. Those families buying 
canned  single-strength orangeade 
reported purchasing an average of 
2% of the 46-ounce cans this Feb 
ruary, About one-fourth as many 


families bought canned orangeade 
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as bought canned 
orange juice. 

Nearly 160,000 gallons of shelf- 
pack (nonfrozen) concentrate for 
orangeade was reported bought by 
household consumers in February. 
This was two-fifths more than in 
the preceding month, although prices 
paid were unchanged at 16.3 cents 
per 6-ounce can. 

CANNED JUICES 

Purchases of canned _ single- 
strene’th juices by householders in 
Febri ary 1954 were equal to about 
7,500.900 cases of No. 2 cans. This 
volun e was almost as large as that 
purchased in February of last year. 
The most marked changes from a 
year 2arlier were substantially larg- 
er purchases of tomato juice and 
grapefruit juice and sharp drops in 
purchases of pineapple, orange, and 
oranre-grapefruit blended juices. 

In February, householders bought 
abou 1,400,000 cases (equivalent 
No. 2 cans) of canned _single- 
strerzth orange juice. This was 
sligh'!y more than that bought in 
the preceding month, but was a 
fifth less than that bought in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Most of this drop 
came about because fewer families 
bougnt canned orange juice, In Feb- 
ruary of this year, about 13 families 


single-strength 


in 100 bought canned orange juice 
during the month whereas a year 


earlier 15 families in 100 made 
purchases. The average quantity 
bought by families that made pur- 
chases also was down somewhat, 
amounting to 2% of the 46-ounce 
cans per buying family. Consumers 
paid an average of 31 cents a 46- 
ounce can for orange juice during 
the month, up a little more than a 
cent from a year earlier. 
Household purchases of canned 
grapefruit juice in February 
amounted to about 1,000,000 cases 
(equivalent No. 2 cans). This was 
about a tenth more than in the 
preceding month and in the same 
month a year ago. The gain, com- 
pared with February 1953, was the 
result of more families buying 
canned grapefruit juice. The aver- 
age quantity purchased per buying 
family was unchanged at 2% of the 
46-ounce cans. Prices that consum- 
ers paid for canned grapefruit 
juice during the month averaged 
25 cents per 46-ounce can, 1 cent 
less than in January and in the 
same month a year earlier. 
Purchase of canned _  orange- 
grapefruit blended juice by house- 
holders in February showed the 
largest relative drop in volume, 
compared with a year earlier, of 
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any of the canned single-strength 
juices. In February, purchases 
amounted to 325,000 cases, (equiv- 
alent No. 2 cans), down more than 
a fourth from the quantity bought 
in February 1953 but about the 
same as householders bought in 
January 1954. The decrease, com- 
pared with a year earlier, resulted 
from fewer families buying and 
from smaller purchases by buying 
families. Average purchases’ in 
February were equal to a little 
less than 2 of the 46-ounce cans. 
Prices paid by consumers averaged 
28 cents a 46-ounce can, 1 cent 
more than in February last year. 
Household purchases of canned 
lemon juice in February were equal 
to 46,000 cases of No. 2 cans. 
This represented an increase of 
almost one-fifth compared with a 
year earlier. At the same time that 
householders were buying more 
canned lemon juice, they also 
bought more fresh lemons and more 
concentrate for lemonade than a 
year earlier. Consumers paid an 
average of 13 cents per 5%-ounce 
can for canned lemon juice in Feb- 
ruary, unchanged from January but 
up 1 cent from a year earlier. 
Fresh Citrus Fruit 
Household consumers bought 3,- 
800,000 boxes of fresh oranges dur- 
ing February 1954—8 per cent 
more than during the same month 
a year ago. Purchases by house- 
holders of both California-Arizona 
and Florida oranges were up some- 
what from February 1953, and 
were the largest totals reported 
for any February in this series, 
Householders purchased almost 30 
percent more fresh oranges than 
in February 1950 and a fourth 
more than in the same month of 
1951. These increases in purchases 
of fresh oranges took place at the 
same time that substantial increas- 
es in purchases of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice were recorded. 
Consumers paid an average of 
42 cents a dozen for California- 
Arizona oranges in February and 
35 cents a dozen for Florida or- 
anges. These average prices were 
about 1 cent a dozen higher than 
a year earlier. The larger market- 
ings of fresh oranges in the last 
two seasons have been associated 
with generally lower prices than in 
the years just preceding. California- 
Arizona oranges currently are sell- 
ing for from 8 to 9 cents a dozen 
less than in February of 1950 and 
1951, and Florida oranges are from 
4 to 6 cents a dozen cheaper. 
Fresh oranges were bought by 56 
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in 100 families in February. Pur- 
chases of buying families averaged 
2-2/3 dozen oranges during the 
month. In the same month a year 
ago, half of all families bought 
fresh oranges and their purchases 
averaged 33 oranges per buying 
family. 

Purchases of fresh grapefruit by 
householders in February 1954 were 
up sharply. Household consumers 
bought about 2,700,000 boxes—13 
percent more than in January and 
the largest quantity reported for 
any month in this series. This vol- 
ume was about one-third more than 
was bought in February of the 2 
preceding years. Prices paid—aver- 
aging 74 cents a dozen—were down 
4 cents from January and were 
the lowest recorded in this series. 
More families bought fresh grape- 
fruit during the month—2 out of 
5 families—than at any time for 
which this information is available. 
Purchases of families that bought 
~rapefruit during the month aver- 
aged about one dozen units. 

Purchases of tangerines by 
householders this season have fall- 
en short of the records set a year 
ago. In February, consumers bought 
215,000 boxes compared with 590,- 
000 boxes in this month last year. 
Prices paid averaged 37 cents a 
dozen—9 cents higher than in Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

Householders reported buying 
249,000 boxes of fresh lemons in 
February. This was about 14 per 
cent more than a year earlier. In 
February, 22 families in 100 bought 
fresh lemons compared with 19 
families in this month a year ago. 
Their purchases averaged three- 
fourths of a dozen for each family 
buying, approximately the same as 
a year earlier. Prices paid averaged 
46 cents a dozen, 1 cent less than 
in February 1953, and 2 cents 
below the average of 2 years ago. 


Frozen Citrus Juices 
Go Great At Picnics 


Florida canned and frozen citrus 
juices and sections go great on pic- 
the Florida Citrus Commission 
states in announcing its annual Sum- 
Citrus Picnic promotion which 
begins June 10 and continues through 
July 3. 

‘ihe Picnic promotion, the last in a 


nics, 


mer 


series of three campaigns sponsored 
by the National Citrus Merchandising 
Committee this season, will feature 
canned and frozen orange, grapefruit, 
tangerine, and blended orange-grape- 
fruit juices, in addition to canned 
grapefruit sections and citrus salad. 
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On Tangerine Trees With Parathion Sprays 


Until the appearance of the new 
phosphorus insecticides in 1946, oil- 
emulsion spray was the only insec- 
ticide available for control of pur- 
ple beckii 
(Newm.), on tangerine trees. This 
can applied safely only 
in late spring or early summer. Fall 
retard degreening and 
delay maturity of the fruit. Appli- 
cations in dry weather or in winter 
may result in partial defoliation of 
the Therefore, for fall and 
winter of purple 
tangerines was 
factory means of control, 

Much the same problem was in- 
Hard- 


Norman 


scale, Lepidosaphes 


spray be 


applications 


trees. 
infestations scale 


on there no satis- 


vestigated cooperatively by 
ing (1953), Spencer and 
(1953), and their associates on the 
Hamlin and 
three years 
that addition 
each to 
sulfur for 
rust mite, 
(Ashm.), 
control of 
would allow fruit to 
normally, and 
There- 
similar 


varieties 
After 
found 


early 
arson 
of 


orange 
Brown. 
they 
of parathion twice 
sprays of wettable 
the control of 
Phyllocoptruta 
year-around 


work 
year 
used 
citrus 

oleivora 
would give 
purple 
color 


scale, 
and mature 
would not defoliate trees. 
fore, beginning in 1951, a 
experiment was set up on tangerine 
trees.” 

Fou of tangerine 
in Florida were selected—the Owens 
Grove Island, the Eng- 
lish Kumquat and House Groves at 
Mt. Homer Tavares, and the 
Barnett near Lake Gem. In 
each grove there were 6 of 
10 trees each. The sprays were ap- 


groves trees 


near Grand 
near 

Grove 
rows 


HERBERT SPENCER AND 


PAUL A. NORMAN 


plied to solid rows, but the relative 
positions of the six sprays were as- 
signed at random. 
Three materials 
emulsion, wettable 
The emulsion 
concentrate containing 
of oil. The 
90-percent 
which 
wetting 


tested 
sulfur, 


were an 
and 


Was a 


oil 
parathion. oil 
cream-type 
90 


sulfur 


per cent wettable 


was a commer- 
cial contained, in 
frac- 
albu- 

sticking. 
15-percent 


product 
adding to 
tion of 1 
men for 
The parathion 
wettable powder 
Florida, The early 
were applied on June 21, 1951, and 
June 18, 1952, and the late summer 
sprays were applied on August 15, 
1951, and August 19, 1952. 

In both years infestation 
ates were made prior to the first 
spraying and near picking time. 
Fifty leaves were cut at chest level 
from 
leaf was tallied as infested 
infested. In table 1 the results are 
given first as percentages of leaves 
infested. This method does not dis- 
tinguish living 
the leaf and dead still 
herent to the leaf. Furthermore, 
scales killed by oil drop from the 
leaf much quickly than 
those killed by parathion. Therefore, 


agents, a 
of blood 
and 


per cent 
spreading 
was a 
formulated in 


summer sprays 


estim- 


each 
not 


around each tree, and 


or 


between scales on 


scales ad- 


more do 


in the final samplings 20 leaves pe 
tree were examined for living pu 
ple scale under a binocular mien 
the recorded 4 
the number of living scales per 106 
leaves. 


scope and results 


Similar results were obtained j 
all four groves. The trees that wep 
sprayed four with wettab| 
sulfur in the two years and hed» 
oil or parathion showed marked in 
creases in purple scale infesta ion 
With two yeirsi 
9.6-percent infestation in th 

to 32 
infest itioy 


times 


sealicide for 


leaf 


Grove 


no 
Owens increased 
percent, a 17.6-percent 
in the Barnett to 75 p 
cent, a 20.8-percent infestaticn 
the Kumquat Grove to 86.4 pe cen 
and an 8.6-percent infestation i) th 
House Grove to 22 percent. 
sprays applie 
June each year gave midseason cor 
trol, but in three of the four grove 
allowed enough build-up to puso in 
festation 
initial 


Grove 


Oil-emulsion 


percentages above _ thé 
infestations. The same wa 
true of the single early applicatior 
of parathion. Parathion sprays a4 
plied only in August likewise 
unsatisfactory year-around 
The late left few 
seales at picking time, but 
season build-up had been too hig! 
as evidenced by percentages greatl 
exceeding the initial infestation. I 
general, single sprayings each yea! 
either of oil or parathion, were in 
sufficient to reduce infestations ove 
the two-year period. 

Better results were had with tw 

(Continued on page 14) 


gave 
contro 
living 
early 


sprays 


SCALE INFESTATIONS IN 


WITH 


FOUR GROVES OF 
VARIOUS SPRAYS 


TABLE 1 PURPLE TANGERINE 


1951 1952 


TREES IN FLORIDA TREATE 


Number of 
living 
scales per 
100 leaves 


Number of 
living 
scales per 
100 leaves 


scalicide 
sulfur 


added to 5 pounds of 
per 100 gallons 


Pounds of 
wettable 


Percent of leaves 
infested 


Percent of leaves 
infested 


Early summer Late Summer Nov. 1951 Nov. 1952 Nov. 1952 Jan. 1952 Oct. 1952 Dec. 195! 


Owens Grove (9.6%)* Kumquat Groves (20.8%) 


Oil emulsion 1.3 g% No scalicide 2 16.6 25. 14 
Parathion 2 No sealicide 2 32.6 2 § 30 
No scalicide Parathion 2 : 11.6 29.6 50.5 2 
Parathion 2 Parathion 2 2. a 29.0 

Farathion 1 Parathion 1 if : ; 41.2 
No scalicide No. scalicide 32.6 50.0 
Significant level 9.2 ; 9.0 
level 12.0 
Grove 


difference at 5% 
1% 

House 

Oil emulsion 1.3 gal.** No sealicide 10.2*** 

Parathion 2 No. scalicide ¢ 

No scalicide Parathion 2 

Parathion 2 Parathion 2 

Parathion 1 ‘ Parathion 1 

No scalicide No. sealicide 

Significant difference at level 

level 


5% 
1% 
*Figures in parenthesis indicate the infestation in each 
**No wettable sulfur. 


***Data for House Grove in 


prespray grove June 21, 1951. 


this column obtained in March, 1952 
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L. C. Knorr 


Leprosis, or Florida scaly bark 
as it is sometimes known from its 
effects on branches, and nailhead 
rust from its symptoms on leaves 
and fruits (see Fig. 1), is a disease 
that at one time commanded the 
attention of the entire Florida cit- 
rus industry. Leprosis came even- 
tually to be of such importance that 
quarantine measures were resorted 
to in attempts to curb its spread. 
Under terms of the Public Notice 
of March 12, 1917, the State Plant 
Board prohibited movement of all 
citrus trees or parts thereof from 
120 towns in nine of the leading 
citrus-producing counties. Despite 
such energetic measures, however, 
the disease continued to spread until 
by 1925 it was known to be present 
in 17 counties. 

Rather suddenly during the late 
1920s, leprosis ceased to be a prob- 
lem, and in the years that followed, 
it was seen less and less frequently. 
Today, the disease is practically ex- 
tinct, and can be found only in a 
few neglected groves on the East 
Coast. Here, however, leprosis pro- 
duces the same damage to fruit, 
limbs, and leaves that occurred dur- 
ing its epidemic phase in the 
Twenties, and demonstrates that, 
though nearly extinct, leprosis has 
lost none of its destructive capa- 
bilities. 

Since no special control measures 
were ever directed toward its erad- 
ication, the sudden and almost com- 
plete disappearance of leprosis is as 
puzzling as it is remarkable. The 
usual course of plant diseases is to 
become progressively worse as cul- 
ture increases, In the case of lepro- 
sis, however, this trend has been 
just the reverse. 

It is difficult to explain this dis- 
appearance on the basis of the agent 
which Fawcett (2) claimed in 1911 
to be the cause of leprosis, namely 
a fungus, Cladosporium herbarum 
var. citricolum. As the consequence 
of his conclusions Bordeau mixture 
was suggested for the control of the 
disease (2, 3), but results never 
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proved to be particularly satisfac- 
tory. 

A re-examination of the leprosis 
problem was made in 1948 in view 
of work by Frezzi (4) who showed 
that lepra explosiva, a serious dis- 
ease of Argentine citrus similar to 
Florida scaly bark and nailhead rust, 
was caused by a false spider mite, 
Blan- 


pseudocuneatus 


Tenuipalpus 


INDUSTRY 









W. L. Thompson 


in grove care came into general 
acceptance. One was the use of lime- 
sulfur for the control of scale. 
Later, improved methods of insect 
and mite control were advocated 
which led to substantial increases in 
the employment of pesticides. Today 
citrus growers in Florida apply an- 
nually some 90,000,000 pounds of 
sulfur, 2,140,000 pounds of copper 





FIG. I. Sweet orange fruits, leaves, and twigs affected with leprosis, Specimens 
from Turnbull Hammock, Volusia County, Florida. 


chard. Investigations at Oak Hill, 
Florida, in 1948-49, revealed that 
Florida scaly bark and nailhead rust 
are due not to fungus infection as 
previously believed but to the feed- 
ing of a mite (Knorr, 5). The 
species responsible has_ tentatively 
been determined to be Brevipalpus 
australis (Tucker), a close relative 
of the afore-mentioned Tenuipalpus 
mite. 

If the puzzling disappearance of 
leprosis is considered in the light 
of this new information, it is easier 
to reconstruct what must have hap- 
pened to the disease. In the Mid- 
Twenties a number of innovations 


sulfate, and 4,590,000 gallons of oil 
to combat insect pests and plant 
diseases, When it is considered that 
many Brevipalpus species are highly 
susceptible to sulfur, it becomes 
more likely that leprosis disappeared 
in the late Twenties and Thirties 
because of increased use of miti- 
cides—even though the destruction 
of Brevipalpus mites was quite un- 
“premeditated and incidental to the 
control of other pests such as rust 
mites and scales. 

Within the past few years another 
development in the citrus industry 
has further affected pest control. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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THIS IS YOUR 


University of Florida 


CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION 


Here, the workers who develop new theories do the tedious 
work of collecting data to prove or disprove these theories, 
and then fit the results into practice. The buildings at Lake 
Alfred which house the work are shown on the opposite page. 
Too often we think of the array of buildings as the ‘‘Experi- 


ment Station.” But buildings contribute no new ideas and 
do no work; they only house the work. It is the staff that 
constitutes the Experiment Station; and the quality and 
resourcefulness of the research workers determine whether a 
Station serves well or ill the industries that depend upon it. 
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Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, Florida 


5, THEN, IS YOUR STATION, which contributed so much 
he ’30’s to an understanding of the value of the so-called 
or elements in fertilization and developed a practical 
pram for their use. This program revolutionized citrus 
wing in Florida, increasing production per acre, improving 
quality and restoring cold resistance. This work still goes 
Only recently a molybdenum spray has been introduced 
has solved the yellow spot problem, and iron chelates 
e been developed to solve the old and vexing problem of 
deficiency. 


51S YOUR STATION which, in the ’30’s, pioneered a uniform 
y program adapted to large scale citrus production meth- 
based on preventive rather than corrective spraying. 
er work has established that while oil sprays for scale 
tol reduce the soluble solids content of the juice of citrus 
» parathion sprays do not have this effect. Carefully 
elated work which went into even the medical aspects of 
problem made possible the widespread use of parathion 
a minimum of hazard and trouble. 


American Cyanamid Company is pleased to have 
the opportunity to publish this article in appreciation 
of the outstanding work done by your Florida Citrus 
Experiment Station...an article which is especially 
appropriate this year—the 100th anniversary of 
entomology. 


CHEMICAL 


THIS IS YOUR STATION which, in an effort to reduce the scale 
problem following copper sprays, demonstrated that a 3-3-100 
Bordeaux would give commercial control of melanose almost 
equal to the 3-3-50 which had universally been used, and do 
so with less scale problem subsequently; and then went on to 
do pioneer work in the use of neutral coppers of very high 
copper content. Recently they have shown that the cause 
of slow decline is the burrowing nematode—hitherto unre- 
ported on citrus or in Florida. 


These are but a few things which your Station has done in 
an effort to apply science to the production and utilization of 
Florida citrus fruit. Innumerable things which you do in your 
groves, packing houses and processing plants stem from re- 
search painstakingly carried out here for the benefit of your 
citrus industry. The growth of the Station through your 
support is evidence of the confidence placed in it by the 
Florida citrus industry. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TWiephes © PARATHION TECHNICAL 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


BREWSTER, FLORIDA 
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CONTROL OF LEPROSIS WITH 
MITICIDAL SPRAYS 


(Continued from page 9) 


This is the advent of citrus concen- 
trate, which, through greatly in- 
creased use of fruit for canning 
purposes, has raised the question 
whether sprays for external appear- 
ances are actually necessary. If the 
trend, already begun, toward less 
and less spraying continues, one 
possible consequence may be the 
return of insects and diseases long 
held under control. 

In line with a policy of prepared- 
ness, it was considered necessary 
to learn what means would control 
leprosis if it reappeared. To find the 
answer, preliminary spray trials were 
set up in the spring of 1950 in an 
East Coast sweet orange grove 
where scaly bark still occurred in 
destructive amounts. Information re- 
sulting from these trials would serve 
also to confirm under field condi- 
tions the existence of a relationship 
between Brevipalpus mites and scaly 
bark. 

Procedure 

Spray plots were established in a 
grove at Oak Hill where leprosis 
is a commercial problem. Losses oc- 
cur here annually from the dropping 
of affected fruits and leaves, the 
sealing of bark on limbs and trunks, 
and the blemishing of fruits that 
lead subsequently to their being 
culled in the packing house. 

Trees in the grove averaged 20 
years in age and 15 feet in height. 
None of the trees had been sprayed 
in the past. The layout consisted of 
5 replicated blocks divided into four- 
tree with trees grouped in 
a square, An unsprayed buffer row 
separated each subplot. The subplots 
were randomized throughout the five 
replications. Ten of the subplots 
were left unsprayed to as 
checks. 


sublots 


serve 


To obtain information on the mat- 
ter of proper timing, three schedules 
were devised. One was designed to 
test the efficacy of a dormant spray 
alone, the second to test a combi- 
nation dormant-postbloom spray, and 
the third to test a postbloom spray 
alone. The dormant sprays were 
applied on January 19 and 20, 1950, 
in advance of the spring flush of 
growth. The postbloom spray was 
applied March 22, 1950 when petal 
fall was more than 90 percent com- 
plete. 

Sprays were applied with a power 
take-off Hardie sprayer developing 
400 to 600 pounds pressure. Pre- 
cautions were observed to avoid 
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spray drifts to adjacent plots, and 
wind conditions at the time of ap- 
plication were such as to have mini- 
mized this danger. The amount of 
spray per tree varied due to differ- 
ences in plant size; the rule being 
to spray until all foliage was 
thoroughly wetted. 

Thirteen treatments were applied 
as listed in Table I. Sulfur was in- 
cluded because of previous work 
showing Brevipalpus mites to be 
susceptible to this material, Copper 
(tribasic copper sulfate) was intro- 
duced because of various reports 
claiming it to be a necessary ingred- 
ient for control. Bis (p-chlorophen- 
oxy) methane (Neotran) and dini- 
tro-o-cyclohexyl phenol (DN Dry 
Mix) were included to determine 
their specificity for the Brevipalpus 
mite in question. 

Four weeks after the dormant 
application and five weeks after the 


Table 1. 


and on the 
Pounds applied 
per 
100 gals. 


Spray material 
(1) 

Sulfur-containing materials: 

Wettable Sulfur 10 x 
Wettable Sulfur LO x 
Wettable sulfur 4 10 
Tribasic copper sulfate 2 
Wettable sulfur + 10 
Tribasic copper sulfate 2 
Wettable sulfur + 

Tribasic copper sulfate 
Wettable Sulfur 
Wettable sulfur + 

Tribasic copper sulfate 

Dinitro-o-cyclohexyl-phenol- 
containing materials: 

DN Dry Mix Ht 
DN Dry Mix 4 6 
Tribasic copper sulfate 

Bis (p-chlorophenoxy) methane- 

containing materials: 
Neotran 2 
Neotran 2 
Copper-containing materials: 
Tribasic copper sulfate 2 
Tribasic copper sulfate 
Tribasic copper sulfate 
Unsprayed checks: 
Check 1 
Check 2 

Footnotes: 

(1) Dormant sprays 
19, and 20, 1950. 
Post-bloom sprays 
22, 1950 
(3) Count before 

bloom spray. 


x 


applied Jannuary 


(2) applied March 


of 


application post- 
combined dormant-postbloom sprays, 
counts were made of Brevipalpus 
mites surviving on 5 twelve-inch 
lengths of twig growth from each of 
the trees in the experiment. A count 
was also made on September 25, 
1950, of fruits with nailhead rust 
spots. These lesion counts together 
with the post-spray  Brevipalpus 
counts, formed the basis for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the various 
spray treatments. 
Results 

Table I summarizes the effects of 
spray treatments on the population 
of Brevipalpus mites in the test 
plots. The counts show a marked 
reduction in numbers of mites—ai- 
most to the point of complete eradi- 


Effect of various sprays on the 
incidence 


When 


Dormant 


May, 1 


cation—in trees sprayed with eith 
wettable sulfur or DN. Control wi 
Neotran at 2 pounds per 100 ¢ 
lons of water was inferior to th 
obtained with the first two mi 
cides. When tribasic copper sulfy 
was used alone, the number of mi 
present was found to be more t 
double those in the unspray 
checks. Figures have been summ 
ized in terms of total mites occ 
ring on the 1200 inches of twi 
derived from all 20 trees of ea 
treatment. 

The effect of the 13 treatme 
in reducing spotting of the fruit 
also summarized in Table I, In ew 
trolling nailhead rust, the most 4 
fective materials found were agi 
wettable sulfur and DN. Cont 
with Neotran was only partial. Wh 
tribasic copper sulfate was us 
alone, without mixture with sul 
or DN, the amount of fruit spotti 


population of Brevipalpus mites 


of nailhead rust 
Percent 
Brevipalpusfruit « ffee 
mites per by Nailhe 
1200” of twigs Rust 


23-50 5-2-50 8-2 4-5) 


applied No. 


Post-bloom 
(2) 2- 


0 1 


0 


8 
303 51 
99 g 


358 159 


203 54 


Based on only 10 trees in a sing 
unreplicated block. Omitted in! 
calculation of Pearson's coeffici 
of correlation. 

(5) Not counted. 


(4) 


was greater than when no spray 
all was used. 

With regard to timing, indicatit 
are that a single dormant spray 
more effective than a single p 
bloom spray, and equally as eff 
ive as a combined dormant-p 
bloom application. The dorm 
spray is further to be preferred | 
cause of’ its higher level of saft 
toward tree tissues and because 
its greater economy over a (i 
bined dormant-postbloom applicati 


Discussions and Conclusions 
The results obtained in the ¢ 
trol of nailhead rust parallel clos 
those for the control of Brevipal 
mites. In fact when a Pearson co 
lation coefficient is calculated us 
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the number of mites present on 
May 2 and the amount of nailhead 
fruit spots occurring on August 24, 
the value is found to be 0.9331, 
which indicates the existence of a 
high degree of correlation between 
the number of mites present and the 
extent of fruit spotted. This lends 
further evidence to the contention 
that Florida scaly bark is associated 
with false spider mites rather than 
with a fungus. The association does 
, however, implicate the mites as 
ng the primary casual agent, and 
il leaves unsettled the question as 
whether the mites produce dam- 
2 by some toxic property of their 
iva or whether they act as vectors 
some other agent. 
Since these results are in agree- 
ent with those obtained in Argen- 
1a (7) and in Brazil (1), they 
»vide additional justification for 
nsidering the names leprosis, Flor- 
1 scaly bark, nailhead rust, and 
pra explosiva to be synonymous 
r this general type of 
<norr and DuCharme, 6). 
While sulfur and DN, and to a 
sser extent Neotran, reduced mites 
and spotting, tribasic copper sul- 
ate when used without sulfur or 
N lead to a marked increase in 
imber of mites present and also 
to the number of fruits spotted. The 
increase was more than twice that 
which occurred on unsprayed checks, 
and suggests the possibility that 
copper destroys the fungi which 
under field conditions exert a bio- 
logical control over  Brevipalpus 
mites. 


a virus or 


disease 


above results, it 
that safe and 


In view of the 
may be concluded 
economical control of leprosis can 
be obtained with one yearly appli- 
cation of wettable sulfur, 10 pounds 
in 100 gallons of water, when ap- 
plied as a prebloom spray. 


Summary 

On the basis of recent findings 
that leprosis (syn. nailhead rust, 
Florida scaly bark) is due not to a 
fungus as previously believed, but 
to the feeding of Brevipalpus mites, 
various miticidal sprays were tested 
for the control of this disease, in- 
cluding wettable sulfur, dinitro-o- 
cyclohexyl phenol, bis (p-chlorophen- 
oxy) methane, and tribasic copper 
sulfate. Post-spray counts of both 
Brevipalpus mites and _nailhead- 
spotted fruits showed that effective 
control could be achieved with a 
single prebloom application of wet- 
table sulfur. 

A linear correlation coefficient of 
(0.9331 indicates that a high degree 
cf association exists between the 
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presence of Brevipalpus mites and 


the amount of spotted fruit. 
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In The Citrus 
Calif. Press, 


CALIF.-ARIZ. VALENCIA ORANGE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


The appintment of ten _ initial 
members and _ alternates to the Va- 
lencia Orange Administrative Com- 
mittee to under the Califor- 
nia-Arizona Valencia orange mar- 
keting order program for the term 
March 31, 1954, to January 31, 
1956, announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

One of the principal functions 
of the Valencia Orange Adminis- 
trative Committee is to recommend 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, aft- 
er investigation of supply and de- 
mand conditions, the quantity of 


serve 


was 
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January Farm Exports Down; 
Oranges And Grapefruit Up 


United States agricultural exports 
in January, amounting in value to 
$205 million, were 76 percent of 
the $269-million valuation of such 
exports in January 1953, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
today in the weekly publication, 
Foreign Crops and Markets. Exports 
of $1.659 million since July 1, 1953 
compare with $1,709 million for 
the same months of 1952- 53, a de- 
cline of 3 per cent. 

(A copy of the April 12 issue of 
Foreign Crops and Markets con- 
taining details on United States 
agricultural exports in January 
1954 may be obtained from the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

A number of products, however, 
equalled or exceeded the levels of 
January 1953. These included cot- 
ton, tobacco, lard, tallow, peanuts, 
soybeans, soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, apples, oranges, grapefruit, 
dried prunes, fresh vege- 
beef, and veal. 


pears, 
tables, 


Valencia oranges which should be 
shipped weekly from California and 
Arizona. The committee may also 
recommend to the Secretary that 
shipments of such Valencia oranges 
be restricted to certain specified 
sizes, 


SCALICIDES 


“The safe, sure way to better crops” 


Stauffer Oil Emulsions have 
been time-tested by Florida 
growers for effective control 


of destructive scale insects. 


Ras 


=, 


FICO 90 OIL EMULSION: Contains a carefully selected paraffin-base oil 


in a well-balanced oil-in-water emulsion. A “quick-breaking” spray that leaves 
a highly effective but safe deposit of oil. 


FICO 60 OIL EMULSION: A relatively “tight” oil-in-water emulsion of 


the older type. For hard and soft waters, but not as safe as Fico 90 Oil 


Emulsion in brackish waters. 


PARAFLOW 400 —A Parathion-in-Water emul- 
sion containing 4 # technical parathion per gallon. 
Suited for all parathion applications, but especially 


valuable for concentrate sprays. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL co. 


Stauffer 
a 


SINCE 1885 


Apopka, Fla. + Tampa, Fla. - Winter Haven, Fla. + Vero Beach, Fla. 


Contact your nearest Stauffer representative! 
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Florida Citrus Production 


The following table issued by the 
Florida Citrus Commission on April 
10, giving an estimate of the prob- 
able the 1953-54 
season together with the actual pro- 


production for 


duction for the past four years, will 
be of interest to every citrus grow- 
er, or for that matter to every 
resident of Florida. 


Of particular interest will be a 
comparison of the production of 
valencia oranges in Florida and Cal- 
ifornia. While the production of 
this choice variety has been steadily 


(Released by U. 8. 
Comparison of April 1, 


1949-50 


ORANGES 
Early and Midseason 
Florida 
California 
Texas (all orgs.) 
Arizona (all orgs.) 
Louisiana 
Valencias 
Florida 
California 
Temples 
TANGERINES 
Florida 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Florida - All 
Seedless 
Other 
California 
Texas 
Arizona 
TOTAL U. 8S. CITRUS 
TOTAL FLORIDA CITRUS 
* Estimate not available until Dec. 


33,600 
15,630 
1,760 
985 
360 


24,900 
26,230 


5,000 


24,200 
11,200 
13,000 
2,500 
6,400 
3,400 
144,965 
87,700 
10 


CONTRAL OF PURPLE 
SCALE ON TANGERINE TREES 
WITH PARATHION SPRAYS 


(Continued from page 8) 


sprays of parathion each year. 
These programs reduced living pur- 
ple scales to very low levels, After 
these treatments no living scales 
were found on two 100-leaf samples 
at the end of 1952, and the highest 
infestation was 6 living scales on 
100 leaves. One pound of parathion 
per 100 gallons gave results statis- 
tically equivalent to those from 2 
pounds. 

In one grove in 1951 half the 
trees sprayed with oil emulsion were 
separately defoliated and had a very 
light crop. They recovered in 1952. 
The parathion sprays caused no de- 
foliation or harm to the fruit. 

From these experiments it appears 
that the addition of 1 pound of 
15-percent wettable parathion per 
100 gallons to wettable sulfur sprays 
applied twice a year for control of 
the citrus rust mite would reduce 
purple scale infestations on tanger- 


on the increase in Florida there has 
been a steady decrease of production 
in California. In the 1949-50 sea- 
son Florida produced only 24,900,- 
000 boxes, while California pro- 
duced 26,230,000 boxes, The 
estimate for the 1953-54 season is 
36,000,000 boxes for Florida and 
only 20,700,000 boxes for California. 

In the early and midseason var- 
ieties, the same tendency holds good, 
with Florida showing an increase 
from 33,600,000 boxes to an 
estimated production of 48,000,000 
boxes. While during the same period 
California dropped from 15,630,000 


CITKUS ESTIMATE - APRIL 1, 1954 
Department of Agriculture April 


ACTUAL PRODUCTION 
1950-51 1951-52 
000's boxes 


1952-53 


36,800 
14,610 
2,700 
1,400 
300 


40,690 
16,630 
1,000 
900 

50 


30,500 
30,600 


34,800 
25,800 


29,900 
28,700 
1,700 
4,800 4,500 4,900 
33,200 
15,200 
18,000 
2,570 
7,500 
3,150 
168,130 
105,300 
Desert valley 


32,500 
17,100 
15,400 
2,430 
400 
3,000 
162,710 
109,600 
*** Total on 


36,000 
17,700 
18,300 
2,030 
200 
2,020 
162,930 
119,100 


ee only 


ine trees to low levels and would 
keep them there. This procedure 
would solve the problem of heavy 
fall infestations that often occur 
with an oil-emulsion control pro- 
gram. This parathion program costs 
less than the oil program, since 
parathion can be added to regular 
sprays whereas oil sprays must be 
applied separately and at extra cost 
to the grower. 


1 United States Department of Agri- 
eulture, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

2 Cooperators were Paul L. Harding 
and Milliard B. Sunday, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engin- 
eering, Orlando, Fla.; J. B. Prevatt and 
Cc. C. Thullbery, Lake Region Packing 
Association, Tavares, Fla.; and grove 
owners Frank Owens, Colin English, 
and Wm. R. Barnett. 

3 The oil had a _ viscosity of 73-78 
seconds Saybolt and an unsulfonatable 
residue of 90-92 per cent. 

(Reprinted from 
The Florida Entomologist) 
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1954 estimate with actual production for 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION FOR 1953-54 
(At Oct. 10) (At Feb. 10) (At Mar. 10) (At Apr. 10) 


43,000 
14,400 
1,300 
1,130 


34,000 
* 


2,000 
5,000 
37,500 
19,000 
18,500 


1,190 
3,500 


121,500 
Dec. 


boxes to estimated yield of 
14,400,000. 

Florida grapefruit production has 
increased from 24,200,000 boxes in 
the 1949-50 season to an estimated 
production of 38,000,000 boxes this 
season, while Texas has dropped 
from 6,400,000 boxes to an estimn- 
ated yield of 1,200,000 boxes during 
the present season. 

In the matter of tangerines and 
limes, Florida holds a monopoy, 
with an estimated production of 
5,200,000 boxes of tangerines and 
an actual production of 320,000 of 


limes in the 1952-53 season. 


an 


10, 1954) 


prior years 


000's boxes 


48,000 
14,400 
1,300 
1,150 
100 


48,000 
14,400 
1,300 
1,150 
100 


48,000 
14,400 
900 
1,100 
70 100 
36,000 
21,800 
2,000 


36,000 
21,800 
2,000 


36,000 
20,700 
2,200 
5,200 5,200 5,200 
38,000 
19,000 
19,000 
2,220 
1,100 
3,000 


38,000 
19,000 
19,000 
2,220 
1,100 
3,000 
174,270 
129,200 


38,000 
19,000 
19,000 
2,220 

1,200 
3,000 
173,020 
129,400 


910** 


10. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 
IN PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 4) 


this 
applied to other crops—grapefruit, 
apples 


development are now being 


lemons, pineapples, grapes, 


and tomatoes, 


Today our regional laboratories 
are working in cooperation with in- 
dustry on several projects which 
hold great possibilities for farmers, 
for processors and for consumers. 
Powdered fruit and vegetable juices 
are among the items which may 
play an important part in tomor- 
row’s food business. 

Encouraging progress has been 
made in preserving fruits and veg- 
etables in solid form through de- 
hydro-freezing and dehydro-canning, 
In there processes the product is 
partially dried, prior to canning or 
freezing. Fruits and vegetables 
processed in this way can be quick- 
ly reconstituted for table use by 
immersion in water. 
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A Comparison Of 
Protective Services 


Fifteen 


Commonly Used For Rail Shipments Of 
Florida Oranges And Grapefruit . . . 


This is a report on more than 600 
citius shipping tests from Florida 
ove’ a period of three shipping sea- 
sons beginning in 1948. It presents 
a omparison of load-temperatures 
obt \ined during transit by commonly- 
used protective services grouped by 
shi»ping periods, and the effect of 
such temperatures on the keeping 
quilities of the fruits during the 
traasit period and for a week after 
it reached market. The evidence 
presented herein should assist most 
shiopers in selecting the protective 
service most feaible for his needs, 
an‘! usually should make possible a 
considerable saving in money. 

Need for Refrigeration 

‘he main purpose of refrigeration 
in transit is decay control, so a 
brief review of the relation of tem- 
peratures to the development of rots 
in Florida citrus fruit is desirable. 
Fortunately, temperatures low 
enough to control effectively the 
development of fungal rots also re- 
tard the development of rind break- 
down such as pitting, commonly 
found in the Pineapple orange, and 
aging which is most pronounced in 
the Valencia during the latter part 
of its shipping season. During much 
of the shipping season, outside air 
temperatures north of Florida are 
low enough to cool fruit rapidly dur- 
ing transit, thereby retarding decay 
without the cost of refrigeration. 

Most of the spoilage in fall ship- 
ment of Florida fruit is stem end 
rot caused by the fast-growing dip- 
lodia fungus. The optimum tempera- 
ture for growth of this fungus is 
about 86 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
is stopped at 50 degrees. The prin- 
cipal cause of rot in winter is green 
mold which develops within a week 
or two after harvest. This fungus 
grows most rapidly at 75 degrees 
and can cause decay in 3 or 4 days. 
It can grow at 35 degrees to 40 de- 
grees or even some at 32 degrees but 
is retarded at 50 degrees. In late 
spring, the ever present phomopsis 
fungus causes most of the stem end 
rot while in winter it is commonly 
the cause of decay in oranges that 
escaped green mold. The relatively 


J. R. WINSTON 
SENIOR HORTICULTURIST 


H. W. HRUSCHKA 
ASSOCIATE PHYSIOLOGIST 
R. H. CUBBEGE 
SCIENTIFIC AID 
G. A. MECKSTROTH 
ASSOCIATE PATHOLOGIST 


(A condensation of a report issued 
by the Division of Handling, Trans- 
portation and Storage of Horticul- 
tural Crops, U.S. D.A., Agricultural 
Research Administration, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering.) 


slow-growing organism makes _its 
best growth at 73 degrees, but its 
growth is also retarded at 50 de- 
grees. 

Holding tests repeated may times 
at Orlando with commercially- 
packed oranges have shown that 
there is little liklihood of decay de- 
veloping within a week or 10 days 
in oranges held at 5&0 degrees 
Fahrenheit or somewhat cooler. 


Normal Outdoor Temperatures 


Encountered in Transit 


A review of normal temperatures 
along the route should be considered, 
especially if the most economical, 
safe refrigeration-in-transit service 
is to be determined. 

Average minimum’ temperatures 
do not reach the danger level, that 
is below 30 degrees Fahrenheit, 
even in the coldest months until 
the cars have gotten north of Rich- 
mond or Nashville. Hence, ventila- 
tion service in lieu of re-icing may 
be indicated through a part of the 
south at least during the cooler 
months if the train schedules put 
fruit cars in that area during the 
night. 

The 30 degree Fahrenheit average 
minimum monthly isotherm for 
January passes fairly close to Rich- 
mond and Lynchburg, and north of 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Memphis, 
the principal gateways through 
which pass most of the shipments 
from Florida to the East and Middle 
West. 


When outside air temperatures 
are about 25 degrees Fahrenheit the 
likelihood of freezing fruit while 
moving under ventilation is not 
great unless the exposure is long. 
That air temperatures well below 
32 degrees Fahrenheit can be tol- 
erated longer than most shippers 
assume was pointed out in H. T. & 
S. Office Report No. 277. A ventil- 
ation service more effective than 
standard ventilation is now avail- 
able from Florida under the pro- 
visions of Rule 385 pt 3 (10) (vents 
closed at 25 degrees, open above 25 
degrees). This service is currently 
applicable from Florida to desig- 
nated points south of the Virginia- 
North Carolina line, and the Tennes- 
see-Kentucky line. North of this 
line the only ventilation service of- 
fered is that provided for under 
standard ventilation in which ven- 
tilators are closed at 32 degrees, 
opened above 32 degrees. 

Experimental Procedure 

These shipping tests were made 
with commercial loads going to 
market under normal conditions of 
handling and under a regular trans- 
portation schedule and were planned 
to show the comparative rate of 
cooling obtained from the different 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CITRUS GROVE 
MANAGEMENT 


The Very Best of Service to Grove 
Owners of either Large or 
Small Groves 


Servicing The 
Polk County Area 


LOGAN & RICKBORN 


INC, 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
2609 Orleans Avenue — Call 6-0501 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Reports Of Our Field Men... 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
J. E. Mickler 

Mild weather has held sway 
this past month, and _ enough 
rains along have kept things in 
general in good state. In this 
section insect levels have been 
low, with little or no _ trouble. 
From this point on Rust Mite 
increase will be the concern in 
the groves. Where careful check 
was in force last season the 
fruit in most instances brought 
a better price and more than 
paid for the care given. the 
grove. Bloom in some_ groves 
has been spotty, with more com- 
ing along as weather changes 
led to warmer nights and hot 
days. In some cases where fruit 
was removed early heavy bloom 
has been in evidence. In gen- 
eral, there seems to be a good 
set of fruit, and most groves 
will have a good crop for the 
coming year. 

Melon fields have been favored 
by the weather this season. Ex- 
cept for two frosts that set some 
fields back, the conditions have 
been excellent. Indications are 
such that early shipments of 
melons will be in time for the 
favorable markets in the north. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


Citrus blooming period has 
run from it’s normal beginning 
in February to well into April, 
and various sizes of young fruit 
are now in evidence. Due to 
favorable rains and temperature 
conditions the fruit setting is 
good and general health at this 
time is excellent. Insect pests 
seem to be in less than normal 
supply at this time. 

Vegetable crops such as toma- 
toes, watermelons seem to be 
running heavily to vegetative 
growth this season and rather 
light to fruiting. This has been 
observed by a number of grow- 
ers over a good part of this 
territory—from Palmetto to Fort 
Myers. 

Also—as happens always when 
many things are unfavorable— 
many farmers are turning their 
attention to phases of the moon 
and their effect upon yield. You 
pay yore money and you takes 
yore choice here! 
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It is too soon yet to predict 
what the picture will be on 
spring vegetable profits, if any, 
but prospects are not too bad. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
J. T. Griffiths and J. K. Enzor, Jr. 

Rains fell throughout’ the 
Ridge section in early April. A 
few growers had already started 
irrigating but trees were not 
actually suffering for lack of 
moisture. Some showers have 
continued to the middle of the 
month and it appears that mois- 
ture supply will be adequate at 
least until May Ist. 

Due to the cold weather in 
March, fruit set was delayed and 
post-bloom operations were not 
begun by some groyers until the 
middle of April. There is a 
definite trend toward the use 
of more lime sulfur than during 
the past several months. 

No real estimate of the fruit 
set for the coming year can be 
made, but the usual rumors are 
beginning to be heard. Duncan 
grapefruit has had a__ spotty 
bloom, but Marsh Seedless has 
been generally satisfactory. It 
is our guess that we will have 
a nearly normal grapefruit crop 
for next year. Tangerines have 
bloomed very heavily. If this 
bloom sticks there will be a very 
large crop of extremely small 
tangerines. Orange bloom has 
generally been good except that 
some Pineapple blocks have un- 
even fruit set. 

Summer fertilizer applications 
will be started by April 26th. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, AND DE SOTO 
COUNTIES 
C. R. Wingfield 

Attention is now being given 
to a proper summer fertilizer 
application and post bloom sprays. 
Careful consideration of the 
needed plant foods are very im- 
portant in view of the extreme 
moisture conditions last fall and 
the heavy bloom we have just 
had. Do not let the trees wilt 
i: possible. It appears that or- 
anges will set a good crop in 
spite of the heavy droppage of 
the young fruit. Judging from 
the bloom of Duncan Grape- 
fruit the crop will be very light, 


however, it does not take many 
grapefruit bloom to have a crop. 
Marsh Seedless bloomed much 
better but in some cases are 
spotted. 

The prices on Valencia or- 
anges have brought encourage- 
ment to those growers who have 
not sold and we hope it will 
continue through the remainder 
of the season. Movements in 
this section have been heavy. 

We all are in need of rain, 
however there are some showers 
over small areas that have been 
a great help. Some sections 
still find it necessary to irrigate. 


NORTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PINELLAS COUNTIES 
J. A. Hoffman 

Most orange groves in _ this 
section seem to have set a good 
crop of fruit, while the grape- 
fruit crop appears to be very 
light. Many groves are being 
irrigated and cultivated to help 
next year’s crop due to the 
shortage of rainfall since the 
middle of March. 

Orange prices went up _ the 
middle of April and since that 
time fruit has been moving very 
rapidly. 

Post-bloom sprays started the 
first of April and _ should be 
completed within a few weeks. 

Warm weather for the last 
three weeks has watermelon vines 
growing by leaps and_ bounds. 
Providing the weather stays good, 
shipment of melons should start 
about May 20th from this sec- 
tion. 

Pasture men are busy mowing 
their pastures and preparing for 
a light application of fertilizer. 


NORTH. CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 

We had a very nice shower 
heer today, first that we have 
had in some time. The groves 
that suffered from last sum- 
mer’s heavy rains have suffered 
from the dry weather. All the 
fruit from these groves. has 
been picked, lots of these trees 
look as if they are going to 
die. Valencias are moving pret- 
ty steady, and lots of fruit to 
be moved. Most of the grape- 
fruit is going on the ground. 
There seems to be a good new 
crop of oranges set, also tanger- 
ines, but grapefruit seems to be 
short. 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


They ain’t hardly nobody that is plumb satisfied with what 
they is makin’... or fer that matter with what they’re doin’. . 
but speakin’ generally we’d say that the average citrus grower was 
doin’ jist about as well as anybody could possibly expect ... every- 


thing considered. 


We can remember the time when most every Florida grower 
could be recognized by the patches on his overalls and the fact that 
they was only one button holdin’ up his galluses ... and in order to 
keep from gluttin’ the market we had cull piles outside of packin’ 
houses almost as big as the houses themselves. 


Today we’re still gripin’ about prices but most growers has 
purty good homes, comfortable automobiles, and plenty to eat 
with a considerable portion of ’em having a fair little wad staked 


away in the bank. 


’Course in the old days when cull piles was so big we wasn’t 
raisin’ as good fruit as we’re raisin’ now cause we hadn’t discovered 
as many of the proper food elements we’re feedin’ our trees today... 
and believe me, fertilizin’ has come to be the most important part 
of producin’ good fruit ...a fact which growers generally has come 


to realize. 


And fer our money we’d say without question that you can’t 
find a better or more effective fertilizer that Lyons Fertilizers ... fer 
it not only produces Maximum Crops of Highest Quality, but it does 
so at a minimum cost per box cf marketable fruit. 


Seventen 
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THE CITRUS 


Florida Grapefruit 
Speaks Its Piece 


Customers shopping for Florida 


grapefruit in supermarkets in Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago this week have 
hardly been able to believe their 
ears. 

“We know for sure that grape- 
fruit—even Florida grapefruit— 
can’t talk, so what’s the gimmick,” 
the puzzled shoppers have been 
heard to comment. 

The “gimmick,” they have learned 
is a small black box called a mes- 
sage repeater, which has been con- 
cealed by Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion field men in a giant bag filled 
with Florida grapefruit. 

As the customers pass through 
the produce department, they hear 
these words coming from the center 
of a huge display of Florida grape- 
fruit: 

“I am a bag of fine, Florida 
grapefruit just shipped to Chicago 
(or Cincinnati) from sunny groves 
of Florida. Some lucky customer 
will be able to take me home Sat- 
urday night. Sign the coupon, place 
the coupon in the box, and you may 
be this lucky customer.” 

At appropriate’ intervals, the 
“talking” bag of grapefruit repeats 
its sales message, and, according to 


A COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES COMMONLY USED FOR 
RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FLORIDA 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


(Continued from page 15) 


services, the amount of ice remain- 
ing at unloading in the bunkers of 
the cars given modified refrigera- 
tion, and amount of decay that de- 
veloped in sample lots of fruit dur- 
ing and after transit. Cars regularly 
furnished to the shipper were used, 
and while no attempt was made to 
choose the best cars, those in poor 
condition were avoided. When fan 
cars were used, the fans were sealed 
in the “On” position during loading 
and special instructions to “Keep 
Fans On To Destination” were 
placed on the bill of lading. 
Mainly for the purpose of accum- 
ulating mass evidence, many of the 
important comparisons were repeat- 
ed 10 to 15 times. This procedure 
made it possible to include in the 
tests, fruit produced in different 
areas, fruit at different stages of 
maturity and shipments made under 


Citrus Commission field men, prac- 
tically every customer stops to fill 
out a coupon to try for the free 
giant bag of Florida grapefruit. 

No purchase is required to enter 
the drawing, but Bob Bellaw in 
Cincinnati and Dick Reese in Chi- 
cago, who are conducting an ex- 
perimental trial of the message re- 
peaters, say that almost invariably 
those who fill out a coupon pick up 
a bag of Florida grapefruit and 
drop it in their shopping basket. 

Messages delivered by the little 
black box are recorded on a tape, 
and can be changed to suit the 
type of fruit being promoted or to 
fit the particular occasion. 

“The message repeater has al- 
ready proven successful for such 
national organizations as General 
Electric, General Mills, Kraft Foods, 
Sears Roebuck, National Dairy, Du- 
pont, and hundreds of others,” says 
Frank D. Arn, Citrus Commission 
Merchandising Director. 

“We have hapes that it will pro- 
vide that final reminder right at 
the point-of-sale which will induce 
the American Housewife to include 
Florida grapefruit in her list of 
supermarket purchases,” Arn de- 
clares. 


varying weather conditions. 
The kind of protective 


Classified Ads 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — Now 
booking orders for Valencia and 
Pineapple on Rough Lemon root for 
next Winter. Other varieties avail- 
able now. Price $1.10 up. Discounts 
on sour orange stock. Write for 
“Tips to Growers.” 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park - Florida 


services 





HAIRY INDIGO SEED — Common 
Indigo, purity 98%, germination 88%, 
$30.00 CWT. Early Indigo, purity 
98%, germination 90%, $32.50 CWT. 
Alyce Clover, purity 99%, germina- 
tion, 91%, $12.00 CWT. Free deliv- 
ery on 500 pounds or more. 

LEWIS & VICKERS SEED CO. 
P. O. Box 1117 Phone 3828 
Haines City, Florida 


CITRUS PACKING HOUSE For Sale, 
complete, 500-box capacity. 5 years 
old, cost $6600.00. Will sacrifice 
for $2,500.00. 

LUTZ PACKING CO., 
Lutz, Fla. — Phone 99-3972 
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used during this study were varied 
according to the outside tempera- 
tures. 
Precooled Loads 

Room precooled fruit. Fruit that 
is room-precooled prior to loading 
should have a temperature of about 
40 degrees Fahrenheit, certainly »5e- 
low 50 degrees. Late spring «nd 
early summer shipments of crates 
of room-precooled oranges’ and 
grapefruit loaded in both non-ian 
and fan cars, showed that initial 
icing (Rule 240) supplied adequate 
refrigeration for 4 or 5 days. Al- 
though fan cars gave more unifo’m 
temperatures, they were not vas/ly 
superior to non-fan cars. In «x- 
ceedingly hot weather it may be 
desirable to replenish the ice sup- 
ply at shipping point, or to re- ce 
the second or third day in trancit, 
if the car is to be held several days 
before unloading. The shipper who 
feels that standard refrigeration is 
safer can save 22 per cent charges 
without sacrificing protection by 
using stage icing standard refriger- 
ation. 

Car precooled fruit. Crated fruit 
precooled for 6 hours with bunker 
ice in a fan car in May cooled only 


Help Yourself to Health! 


EA 


NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 
of the Interior. 


MAJESTIC 


' GaTHS COTTAGES 


Excellent outdoor 
recreational and sports 
facilities are maine 
tained for the exclu- 
sive use of Majestic 
Hotel quests. 
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about 15 degrees to a temperature 
of about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The bunkers were replenished with 
ice a few hours after leaving the 
shipping point. Cars with the non- 
precooled loads were iced at the 
same time. The precooled loads 
were cooler than the non-precooled 
loads throughout the transit period, 
although the difference in tempera- 
ture lessened as the transit period 
lengthened. 

A comparison of containers 
showed that oranges in open-mesh 
bags cooled more rapidly than those 
in windowed paper bags (‘‘Vent- 
Vu’) during the transit period. 

In general, the records show that 
(1) warm loads in pre-iced cars 
precooled with bunker ice and per- 
ma xiently installed car 
should have the bunkers replenished 
at oading point or re-iced in tran- 
sit not later than the day after 
loading. Rarely should more than 2 
bunkers full of ice be needed for 
shipment of 4 or 5 days duration. 

Non-Precooled Loads 

Under usual working conditions, 
a ton of ice is not likely to reduce 
the temperature of a 50,000 pound 
load of warm fruit more than 3 or 
4 degrees. It is evident that 3 or 4 
tons of ices does little more than 
partially cool a carload of warm 
fruit. By knowing the temperatures 
of the commodity at loading and 
the amount of ice supplied, one can 
forecast with reasonable accuracy 
what the commodity temperature 
will be when the first supply of ice 
is melted. 

Fruit in crates. In late fall and 
winter, initial icing and one re-icing 
gave as satisfactory temperatures as 
did standard refrigeration, Similar 
results were obtained in the Janu- 
ary-February, March-April, and May- 
June periods in fan cars, but in 
non-fan cars standard refrigeration 
gave somewhat lower temperatures 
than did one re-icing. 

Concluded Next Issue) 


fans, 


FACTS ABOUT FLORIDA CITRUS 


(Continued from page 5) 

years old and older as reported by 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine July 1, 1952. With 
tree ages moved forward one year 
this report is shown in the table on 
page five. 

Note: Net contents of box varies. 
For California and Arizona, 77 
pounds for oranges, 65 to 68 
pounds for grapefruit. Florida and 
other States use a larger box with 


THE CITRUS 


oranges 90 pounds and grapefruit 
80 pounds. 
TREE NUMBERS 

It is estimated that there are 
nearly 30.1 million producing citrus 
trees growing in commercial groves 
in the State of Florida. Of these 
21.6 million are orange trees of 
which 12.4 million, or 57 per cent, 
are early and midseason type. f the 
total orange production of 72,200,- 
000 boxes in 1952-53, 42,300,000 
boxes or 58.6 per cent were early 
and midseason type. Late type or- 
ange trees number 9.2 million, or 
43 per cent of orange tree total, 
and accounted for 29,900,000 boxes 
or 41.4 per cent of the orange pro- 
duction. 

Of the 7.0 million grapefruit 
trees, 3.7 million or 53 per cent are 
seeded type and nearly 3.3 million 
or 47 percent are seedless type. 
Seeded type accounted for 15,400,- 
000 boxes or 47.3 per cent out of a 
total of 32,500,000 and seedless type 
produced 17,100,000, or 52.7. per 
cent of the total grapefruit. 

Tangerines accounted for approx- 
imately 4 per cent of the total 
citrus production in 1952-53, with 
a little less than 1.5 million trees, 
producing 4,900,000 boxes. 

Lime trees accounted for 5,900 
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Nineteen 


acres and produced 320,000 boxes 
in 1952-53, 
NON-BEARING ACREAGE 

It is estimated that as of June 
30, 1953 there are 69,300 acres of 
non-bearing citrus trees planted in 
Florida. This means that for the 
next four years there will be added 
to the bearing acreage of Florida 
citrus an average of approximately 
17,300 acres per year, and by 1957 
Florida bearing total citrus acreage 
will be approximately 538,000 acres. 
PRICES 

Prices have varied from the lows 
of the late thirties, when for the 
season of 1938-39 the equivalent on- 
tree from all methods returned 22 
cents per box for grapefruit, to the 
high of 1949-50 when equivalent 
on-tree for grapefruit, all methods 
of sale, climbed to $1.79 per box 
and in the 1952-53 season were 76 
cents. Oranges varied from on-tree 
equivalents for all methods of sale 
of 52 cents in the season of 1939-40 
to a high of $2.37 in 1945-46 and 
were $1.28 per box in 1952-53 season. 


Eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, first found in Florida in 1929, 
was the first time any insect pest was 
eradicated from any area. The cost 
amounted to $4,500.000. 





Florida soils. 


required. 





phorus and potash. 








a Sulphate. 





420 Lexington Avenue 











EMJEO 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for 
Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for 
citrus crops and vegetables. 
nomical for direct application where only magnesia is 


Florida growers now consider magnesium a primary 
plant food in the same category with nitrogen, phos- 


The recommendations of the Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, published in January 1954, stress 
the need for large application of magnesium for Citrus 
in soluble form and state that it is usually applied as 


Ask your fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long a 
dependable source of this key plant food. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 





Especially useful and eco- 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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630 WES!I 


Now is the season of the year when your groves have a 
right to expect their Summer application of fertilizer... 
in anticipation of setting a good crop and putting the trees 
in tip top shape to produce a profitable crop, and to with- 
stand the ravages of weather and pests. 


With the constantly increasing demand for more and better 
fruit the trees cannot be expected to produce their maxi- 
mum best without the aid of proper fertilization . . . just 
another way of saying they need the right sort and the 
right amount of plant food to do the job you want them 
to do. 


LYONS FERTILIZERS 
Produce 


Maximum Crops 


Of Highest Quality 


Hundred’s of Florida’s most successful growers have found 
from actual experience that this slogan is well founded 
. . and you, too, may prove it to yourself by actual test. 


Our Field Service Men Will Gladly 
Consult With You Concerning Your 
Production Problems. . 





